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Another Victory / 


Underwood Wins World’s Typewriting 
Championship for 20th Consecutive Year 


ALBERT TANGORA 


Winner of the International 
Typewriting Championship 
for the third consecutive year 


AIN the world’s record for fast 

was) and accurate typewriting has 
been established on an Underwood 
Typewriter, Albert Tangora retaining 
his title at 130 net words a minute for 
one hour. 


Twenty years ago, under the auspices 
of the National Business Show Com- 
pany, the first International Typewrit- 
ing Contest was held. Fostered by 15 
leaders in the office appliance industry 
who realized the need for raising the 


New Werid’s Typewriting Championship Trophy 


standard of typewriting, these contests 
have proved a strong stimulus in im- 
proving agar speed and accu- 
racy in school and office. 


During these 20 years of typewriting 
championships, eight different typists 
have won their titles on the Under- 
wood — champions change, but the 
Underwood never loses. 


For a and accuracy in typewriting, 
the Underwood stands among writing 
machines without peer. 


The Machine of Champions 


\ UNDERWOOD 
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Busimess lEnglisl--- 


Its Value to the Stenographer and Typist 


“Training in Business English is as Necessary to Every Stenographer as her Stenog 


raphy and Typewriting; and Training in Business English is Even More 


Necessary than her Stenography and Typewriting, to the Stenographer who 


cares to advance beyond the lowest position” 


Says Daniel B. Duncan, PhA.B. 


Instructor in Business English, Columbia University 


you stenographers and typists. If it 

startles you into serious thinking, and 
ito reading what follows, well and good! 
I repeat the statement: 


TT von. first statement may startle some of 


Training in business English is as neces- 
ry to every stenographer as her stenography 
and typewriting; and 

Training in business English is even more 
necessary than her stenography and type- 
writing, to the stenographer who cares to 
xdvance beyond the lowest position. 


For fifteen years I have been teaching busi 
ess English here at Columbia University, 
stly in the evening classes open to anyone. 
very term, at the first session of the class, 
[ ask each student to write me a personal 
letter. In this letter she tells me of herself— 
her education, her business position—but most 
important, she tells why she is taking the 
course. Every time I read these letters— 
several hundred in the course of a year—I 


wish with all my heart that I could broad 
cast certain parts of the entire set to all 
business students. Bear in mind that these 
students are many of them already employed 
They come to class after a day’s work, for 
a two-hour period in the classroom. Why do 
they come? In letters, student after 
student will say something as follows: 


these 


“I am not sure of myself in spelling, gram- 
mar, and punctuation.” 

“I find that I did not have English enough 
in school to enable me to do my present 
work.” 

“My English is, I think, fairly correct, but 
I feel that my letters are not so effective as 
they could be.” 

“T have just been promoted to a 
where I write many of my letters, and 
I feel that my English training is inadequate.’ 

“I feel at a loss when I compose my own 
letters.” 


position 


own 


Everywhere, in hundreds of letters, I have 
read this pathetic cry, which, summed up, 
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amounts to “My lack of training in English 
hampers me from doing my work well.” 

The student in a business course seldom 
realizes the necessity for skill in handling 
the English language. She concentrates on 
stenography and typewriting. Without them, 
she thinks, she can get nowhere. True; but 
with only skill in shorthand and typewriting 
she will never get beyond the lowest rung 
of the ladder—both as to position and as 
to pay. Training in English, then, means 
position and pay. 

Too many of you think of business Eng- 
lish as merely training in correctness. It 
must include correctness—correctness in spell- 
ing, punctuation, grammar, and_ sentence 
structure—as a fundamental basis. So funda- 
mental are these four that all students before 
graduating from the Columbia University 
secretarial course must pass a general exami- 
nation in them. If a student fail in her 
spelling test, the rest of her paper is not even 
read. One dictation will teach a stenographer 
that she must know her punctuation. And 
she must be surer of her grammar than is 
her employer; for she may have to correct 
faulty grammar in letters where the dictator 
himself is not sure. He would say, if you 
asked him, “That’s what my stenographer is 
for.” All these, the student will get in her 
business English, and there alone. 


UT business English means far more than 

correctness. It means effectiveness in ex- 
pression, skill in saying just what you mean, 
so that no one can misunderstand. It means 
sentences and paragraphs that say to the 
reader exactly what you want them to say, 
instead of something near it, something the 
reader must guess at. Effectiveness means 
that the letter will do just what you wish it 
to do—make a tardy creditor pay, make a 
prospect buy your goods and not your rivals’. 
You and I have both received letters that, 
instead of making us buy the goods described, 
simply made us crumple the letter in our 
hands and throw it into the wastebasket, with 
all but the first words unread. Your business 
English courses should give you, besides cor- 
rectness, skill and power in expression. 

In her business English class the student 
may be troubled by one thing. She may 
think: “I cannot, in business, write letters 
the way they ask me to for a class. In busi- 
ness we cannot put so much time on any one 
letter as is demanded for the class. Why, 
then, will this kind of training help me any? 
It isn’t what I am going to do when I get 
out into business.” 

Then her teacher should tell her of the 
old, old principles known to every teacher of 
composition: “We learn to write rapidly, 
by writing slowly. We learn to write easily, 
by writing painstakingly. We learn to write 
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by writing; we also learn to write by r 
writing. And in the end, as a result of pai 
taking revision, we shall write better letter 
without revision than we wrote, in the begin 
ning, with revision.” The English teache: 
knows these truths; the stenographer do 
not. The latter should be told them, to he 
her see whither she is going, and to appreciat: 
what the course gives her that business itse! 
cannot give her. 

Moreover, the varied exercises and readings 
are going to give power of still another 
kind—increase of vocabulary. One cannot 
“increase one’s vocabulary” as one can, b 
taking a tonic, increase the amount of iro! 
in one’s system! We have as many words 
as we need to express our ideas. “I know 
what I mean, but I can’t say it” is untrue 
If you do know what you mean, you can 
say it. You of necessity have to say it t 
yourself before saying it to another. If y 
can say it to yourself, you cam say it—i 
exactly the same words. 


— English, then, affords practic 
in composition which business itself do 
not and cannot give; and its varied readin 

and wide scope give the student vocabular 

and, behind that, ideas that the vocabulary 
represents. 

You need—every stenographer and typist 
needs what business English alone can giv: 
her. The humblest stenographer of all needs 
the correctness that she learns in the cours« 
The average stenographer—one who merely 
takes dictation, but takes it satisfactorily 
needs the drill in spelling, punctuation, gram 
mar, and sentence structure. 

But the ambitious stenographer does n 
intend to remain always a mere stenographe: 
She looks forward to the day when, instea 
of being a machine to receive another per 
son’s words in shorthand and give them back 
in typewritten form, she will be writing he: 
own letters, and, last, be dictating to her ow 
stenographer. 

One step forward toward this goal, com: 
when she receives the promotion to answerins 
some of the incoming mail herself. Mostl) 
routine mail it is; but that routine mail ts 
the backbone of the business: on the routin: 
mail depends the profits of the business. In 
quiries must be answered so that people wi! 
buy, complaints must be handled so that people 
are satisfied, even payments acknowledged s 
that the payer feels he is appreciated. 


T is right here that business English serv: 
its student most. She may feel like 
mariner without his compass, with this flo 
of letters threatening to swamp her. But th 
business English course should have taug! 
her certain great fundamental principles 
business and of business English, that w: 
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indeed prove a 
compass. These 
principles can only 
be stated here, 
without elabora- 
tion; but in the 
business English 
course the student 
should have heard 
them explained, re- 
peated, used to 
write by, used to 
criticise by, until 
they have become 
part and parcel of 
her thinking; until 
they have given 
her a definite and 
permanent point of 
view. 

We have all 
heard them. Every 
business English 
course discusses 
them, and every 
business English 
textbook repeats 
them: 


“Remember the 
dollars - and - cents 
cost, and then the 
possibilities, of 
every letter you 
write.” 

“Remember that 
every letter is a 
sales letter.” 

“Write a you- 
letter and not an 
I-letter.” 

“Visualize the 
situation.” 

“Always know 
what the aim of 
your letter is.” 

“Make things as 
easy as possible 
for the other per- 
son.” 

“Avoid stereo- 
typed expressions.” 


Any person can 
read and learn by 
heart, these prin- 
ciples. But only by 
directed practice, 
such as the student 
receives in a busi- 
ness English 
course, can you 
make them part of 
yourself. They 
should be so in- 
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grained that you 
cannot write a let- 
ter without their 
coming into play 
Every letter you 
write should be 
viewed from the 
standpoint of cost 
and possibilities; 
you should make 
every letter “earn 
its keep.” You 
should feel towards 
every letter you 
write that it is a 
sales letter, with 
the aim of making, 
or keeping, a cus- 
tomer. But to 
make that sales 
letter effective, you 
must make it a 
“Y ou-letter.” To 
make it a you-let- 
ter, the correspon- 
dent must visualize 
the situation. 

One way of vis- 
ualizing the situa- 
tion is to ask, 
“What is the aim 
of my letter?” for 
every letter may 
have its own par- 
ticular, distinctive 
aim (or aims) in 
addition to the big 
one of being a 
sales letter. In try- 
ing to write a you 
letter, and in the 
process of visual- 
ization, we get the 


* practical result of 


trying to make 
things as easy as 
possible for our 
reader. In seeking 
to tell our message 
clearly, one of the 
ways of making 
things easy for our 
reader, we get the 
second practical 
rule of avoiding 
stereotyped expres- 
sions; or, in other 
words, of being 
sincere, natural, 
courteous. The 
business English 
course should have 
so trained you that 
you use these prin- 
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ciples in every letter you write, but uncon- 
sciously, as a skater balances himself without 
attention to the mere balancing. 


O my mind, business English is as essen- 

tial a subject to the future stenographer 
or typist as her shorthand and typewriting. 
The correctness acquired through it—both 
study of rules and practice in application—is 
needed by every stenographer. The power in 
the use of the English language is needed in 
writing from rough notes, or even in polish- 
ing what may have been actually dictated. 
But its greatest value is to the higher-up 
girl—the one who writes her own letters. To 
her it is simply indispensable. It teacher her 
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how to write with power; and it teaches | 
to write business letters with all due regar 
to the best principles of letter-writing. 
Courses and subjects have sometimes bee: 
classified as giving one knowledge or givin 
one power. There is no doubt that busin 
English gives both knowledge and power 
My parting advice, as a teacher of busin 
English for over fifteen years, to more st 
dents than I care to count, is: Work hard 
at business English. Take what courses 
it you can; read all the books on it that you 
can, especially the recent books and the ad 
vanced ones. You will be glad, some tim: 
in your business career, of every minute that 
you gave to the study of business English 


9A” Dx 


Championship Contest 
Specimens 


With a Few Comments on the Styles Characteristic of 
Mr. Dupraw and Mr. Swem 


HIS month we print three plates of 
| notes written by Mr. Dupraw and Mr. 
Swem in the recent Championship Con- 
test—a page each of Mr. Dupraw’s notes at 
200 and 233, and a page of Mr. Swem’s notes 
at 258. These represent the three champion- 
ship speeds. It was by writing at these 
speeds, with but one error on each “take,” 
that Mr. Dupraw won the championship. Mr. 
Swem’s notes on the 258 are shown, since on 
this “take” he tied with Mr. Dupraw, each 
of them having but one error in the five 
minutes of writing. 


Dupraw Shows Artistry Even at 
Championship Speeds 


It should be both interesting and instruc- 
tive to the student to examine closely these 
notes written by the present champion and by 
the champion of 1923-24. Mr. Dupraw’s 
notes should be of especial interest to those 
submitting O. G. A. papers, for they are, 
without doubt, the most artistic shorthand 
we have ever seen written at high speed. 
With a page of notes at hand such as the 
one written by Mr. Dupraw at 200 words a 


minute, there should be little argument re 
quired to prove that artistic shorthand has 
high utilitarian value. A mere glance through 
this page of notes will show that the spec 
which Mr. Dupraw possesses has been based 
upon the sure foundation of absolutely cor- 
rect form and proportion. Even at the highe: 
speeds, as on the 233 “take” also shown 
artistry is not lacking in his style, but it | 
particularly and more naturally evident in | 
writing on the everyday “solid” matter d 
tated at 200 words a minute. 

Note the full curves, the rounded ang): 
the consistent differentiation between larg 
“a” and small “e.” And the get-away stro! 
—it is “demonstrating the obvious” to cal! 
attention to this last at such speeds. Here : 
a real object lesson for the O. G. A., teacher 
we were, as a matter of fact, tempted to pu 
these specimens in the Credentials Departmen 


Swem Observes Great Accuracy of 
Proportion 


In contrast with Mr. Dupraw’s notes, those 
of Mr. Swem appear to lack artistry. Th: 
have not, as a matter of fact, that free, eas) 
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Fac-simile of the first page of Dupraw’s Notes on the 200-Solid Matter “Take” 
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Fac-simile of the first page of Dupraw’s Notes on the Jury Charge 
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Fac-simile of the first page of Swem’s Notes on the Testimony “Take” 
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swing characteristic of Mr. Dupraw’s writing 
—they do not appear to be written fast at 
all—but they do possess the prime essential 
of artistry and accuracy—proportion. 


The Two Writing Movements Contrast 
Widely 


Mr. Dupraw and Mr. Swem, it should be 
noted, write with hand movements as far 
removed one from the other as the Poles 
themselves. There has been much discussion 
as to the movement, position, and penmanship 
essential to fast writing, with the result that 
it has been conceded that no one set style 
can be formulated for all writers. 

Here, then, are the two fastest writers of 
the country with styles totally different. Mr. 
Dupraw writes large and free characters, 
with a beautiful swing and dash; Mr. Swem 
has an almost cramped style, and depends for 
his speed more upon rhythm than dash and 
rapidity of movement. This is a natural 
difference and one characteristic of the in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. Swem, it has often been noted, has not 
a free longhand style. He started out in 
shorthand under the handicap of a very poor 
writing movement. He wrote with his wrist 
dragging on the paper and his pen gripped 
tightly in cramped fingers. In order to ac- 
quire even a moderate speed in shorthand, he 
found it necessary to spend the greater part 
of his shorthand practice upon simple long- 
hand penmanship. This eventually enabled 
him to acquire a facile shorthand style, but 
he never succeeded in completely overcoming 
his early habits. He still writes a great deal 
with his fingers, a movement which gives him 
a great compactness of outline and a fine de- 
gree of execution, but at the sacrifice of 
freedom and artistry 

Mr. Dupraw, on the other hand, whether 
by natural ability or early training, has the 
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ideal muscular movement, with a slight fins 
motion, essential to both speed and beaut 
outline. His notes are large, but that is m 
characteristic of the free “style” which 
prefers than actually of his hand movement 
He can write smaller and more compact! 
when he desires, but he believes that he ga 
in legibility by largeness of outline. The 
is much to be said for this theory—and wh 
more eloquent advocate can be found tha 
Mr. Dupraw’s own records in the recent co: 
test?—large notes certainly are legible, 
written with due regard to proportion. 

But Mr. Swem would probably say “Is: 
legibility thus acquired at the expense 
speed?” We, for our part, believe tl 
whether the style should be free and large 
small and compact, is a question of individual 
training, preference, and physical makeu; 
Anyway, here are two writers who ha\ 
acquired the highest degree of both speed ani 
accuracy, but showing absolutely differ: 
styles of writing. 


Both Marked by Wonderful Fluency ana 
Unhesitating Knowledge of 
Their System 


However, there are certain fundamental 
principles to be observed in the style of bot! 
these writers. There is no question that t! 
both have fluency—they must have or the 
speeds would be impossible. The get-awea 
stroke is proof of this. They both know 
their system—that amply evident in the 
notes themselves. This last is perhaps mo 
important of all. They not only are ac- 
quainted with every principle of the systen 
which they write, but that knowledge is at 
their finger-tips ready for instant use. It 
as automatic as the language that they speak 
and that, after all, is the real secret of speed 

Weheartily recommenda careful study of the 
notes to every writer of Gregg Shorthand 


is 


N.S.R.A. Contest Matter 


200 Words 


7 


Public confidence depends upon private conduct. 
The greatest need in the world today is the develop- 
ment in each individual of a sense of his moral and 
spiritual responsibility. All of us are engaged in 
some form of industry, and I want to say to you 
that religion is the one/essential industry in the 
world today. Make no mistake about that. 


The great Rotary principle is not new. It is, in 


rd 


. 


a Minute 


dictated) 


as old as any living records of the thoughts 
sayings of wise men Its roots are sunk deep 
the very nature of mankind. It is the/one div 
possession common to all men, from the most hig 
educated to the most ignorant; from the nx 
spiritual to the most brutal. In Christian theo! 
it is the “still small voice”; in modern philoso; 
it is the moral sense, otherwise called conscic 


fact, 
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the spirit of truth. Believers/and scoffers alike 
it its existence in every human breast, and none 
deny that it is the most powerful agency in the 
trol and direction of human conduct. 
This has been taught to us from the time we left 
sr 46cradiles It has been preached to us from 
the//* pulpit ever since our childhood.* To do right 
the sake of right is the highest phase of this 
e spark which animates our being 

Ve would not teach that honesty should be prac- 

ed solely or chiefly because it “is the best policy.” 

t would be putting a great precept/upon a very 

w plane. But it is the best policy just the same 

speaking as a business man to business men, 
I would translate theory into application, even to 
he point of fetching ideals down to brass tacks, as 
the current phrase puts it 

One man may be/peculiarly spiritual and another 
man exceptionally practical, but there is no reason 
why each man should not be both spiritual and prac- 

al. As a matter of fact, each must be if he is 
to attain the full benefits of all his powers 

“A good name is better than riches,”’/is 
an old adage, but we whose business it is to deal 
with the realities of life can find an equally strong 
neentive in the simple axiom that was uttered 
sixteen hundred years earlier, that “a good reputa- 
tion is more valuable than money.” 

Personal honor can be cultivated; in fact,// it 
is a trait that can be acquired only through cultiva- 
t My friends, I believe that three-fourths of 
the wickedness and the crookedness that we see in 

world today is due not to natural viciousness, 

to ignorance By this I do not mean book 
rance, necessarily. I/have known educated men, 
llege graduates, men of learning and cultivation, 
who were, as they say in the short grass country, 
“too crooked to sleep in the roundhouse.” I am 
not talking about book | 


ad 
ar 


great 


learning or book ignorance 


I am talking of the character which en 
r a/boy, a woman or a man, to tell the 
the wrong, and to choose the right 
There is one line in Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
which always stirs me. “Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and good may repair.” 
I believe in Rotary, because you have/raised 
“standard to which the wise and good may repair.” 
There is no longer any excuse for a business man 
to be ruthless or crooked. You have raised a 
standard of business ethics which he who runs may 


cress 
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read and understand. It is expressed in the motto: 
“Integrity, and//* service.” “I serve.’ There is 
no greater motto. All the laws and [the] prophets 
are in it; the gospels are in it. All the noblest 
thoughts of mankind for two thousand years are 
in it. I serve. I do not shirk. I serve. I do not 
juggle. I serve. I do/not grab. I serve. I do not 
push aside my neighbor. I serve. I do not trample 
my weaker brother. I serve. I do not oppress my 
workers, I serve. I do not walk alone, I serve. 
I do not break the law or evade the law, or 
balance on/the edge of the law of God or man; 
I serve. That is the thought of the true Rotarian 

Now I do not preach that materia] things are 
nothing Material things count much. They may 
mean all the difference between failure and success, 
between disaster and achievement, even whether 
or/not you can afford to give your child the right 
kind of schooling Material things count enor- 
mously. They are the basis of life, but unless you 
build on that basis a higher life of love and service, 
your life, in spite of all your accumulations, is a 
failure. 

I am//* convinced that there is no experience in 
life as satisfactory as the consciousness of giving 
intelligent and practical service It is not enough 
to “live and let live.” We must live and help live 
today. 

We are practical men, and we do not have to say 
that the fight to/establish the ideals which we have 
set ourselves will be a long fight, a hard fight, a 
continuing fight, a fight in which there will never 
be complete victory. But I trust and I know that 
there will be many little and many large victories, 
each of which will carry/mankind forward a step 
toward peace and happiness 

We do not make the mistake of imagining that 
the ideals set forth in our Code are in any sense 
umong the nonessentials of life; that they are the 
luxuries or the charities, to which we can afford to 
devote ourselves after/we have made our pile. On 
the other hand, integrity and the desire to 
are the essentials. They are all that keep 
together; they are all that keep you and those you 
love from misery and destruction; they are all that 
mark the difference in life between meaningless//* 
drudgery and a high adventure with a great reward 
at the end. 


serve 
society 


NOTE The bracketed word was omitted in the dictation 
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The plaintiff in this case, Mrs. Brown, claims 
shortly before two o'clock in the afternoon of 
ne 2nd, 1922, she .walked along the north side 
Park Avenue between Tenth and Eleventh Streets 
ng east. 
The defendent has a store at the corner of Park 
venue and Tenth Street In front of this store 
ire two/iron doors which cover an elevator opening 
m the basement of the premises to the street 
e plaintiff stopped in front of the defendant's 
re in question, in the window of which was a 
play which she examined She claims that she 
1 for a few seconds upon these iron doors, with 
ne foot on each door, when suddenly she felt/the two 
rs rise and open, forming a space and she claims 
t she fell into this space and sust certain 
ries which have lescribed 


arined 
been descr ] 

rhe plaintiff claims that no w 

as given to her. 

The defendant denies the plaintiff's claim an 
contends that neither he nor his servants were 
any way negligent, and that/the plaintiff's injuries, 
if there were any, were sustained through her own 


urning of any kind 


rds 


lictated) 


further 
conditior at 


other 


¢ nd the defendant 


tri ‘ory ne 
mtends that physical 


altogether, due to 


the plaintiff's 


present is tn part, if not 
matters which are t called to your attention 

In the defendant's behalf it is contended that the 
examined by a building in 
before this time and was ther 
1 good condition. That on the occasion in questior 
here an employee of the defendant by the name of 
Scott was in the basement of the premises when he 
received a call for tl elevator; that he pulled a 
certain cable for the purpose of raising the clevator*® 
which rang a bell Scott/heard an outcry and he 
pulled another cable to reverse the car and then 
ran upstairs, where he found the plaintiff 

Another testified that he had several 
packages to deliver to the defendant and called for 
the elevator The iron doors were down at the 
time, and he claims he was standing directly in 
front of the doors, and/that he was the first person 
to see the plaintiff as she was about ten feet from 
the doors when she was walking along the sidewalk 
looking into the window of the store in question 


elevator had been 


spector shortly 


witness 


*Fee-similes of Dupraw's notes given on pages 2138 and 214 end here. 
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His testimony was that as the doors were rising 
she was about one foot away, and that he called 
out to her at that time,/but nevertheless she came 
in contact with said doors and fell to the ground 
This witness testified that as the elevator was com- 
ing, a bell was being rung 

Any reference made by me to matters of evidence 
is based entirely upon my recollection of the evi- 
dence, and, gentlemen of the jury, if your recollection 
differs from mine, you are instructed// that your 
recollection of the evidence should be controlling. 

In every case of this character which is based 
upon negligence there are two questions to be con- 
sidered and two facts that a plaintiff must prove 
in order to make out a cause of action. First, that 
the defendant or his employees were guilty of negli- 
gence, which was the proximate cause/of the acci- 
dent; and, second, that the plaintiff was free from 
any contributory negligence. 

You are further instructed as a matter of law 
that negligence is the absence of due care, that is, 
such care as the ordinary reasonably prudent person 
would exercise under the same or under similar 
circumstances. 

You must inquire whether Mrs. Brown, in the 
circumstances in/which she was placed, exercised 
that degree of care required of the reasonab!y pru 
dent person. 

Likewise, you must determine whether the de- 
fendant and his employees under the circumstances 
exercised ordinary and reasonable care in guarding 
this elevator arid the iron doors to afford safe and 
proper means for its operation, and whether on this 
occasion such ordinary and reasonable care/was 
exercised by the defendant and his employees to 
avoid injury to persons who walked along the street 
in question. In other words, gentlemen of the jury, 
it is for you to determine what the facts are. 

The burden of proof in this case is upon the 
plaintiff in regard to all the facts which you have 
to consider and//* the plaintiff must satisfy you 
of each fact necessary to make out her cause of 
action. 

By that, I mean that each fact which has any 
bearing upon the cause of action must be estab- 
lished by the plaintiff. 

By the burden of proof, I mean that the plaintiff 
must sustain her case by a fair preponderance of 
the credible evidence./A fair preponderance of the 
credible evidence does not necessarily mean the 
greater number of witnesses testifying, nor does it 
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refer to the quantity of the evidence, but solely 
the weight of the evidence. 

You are further instructed that in determini: 
each fact in this case, you must consider that 
plaintiff has the burden of proof as to/every esse: 
tial fact which is necessary to make out her ca 
of action. 

That the plaintiff must sustain the burden of pr 
to your satisfaction, by a fair preponderance of 
evidence and if she does not do that, if the 
dence preponderates in favor of the defendant 
evenly balanced, then the plaintiff has failed 
make out/a cause of action, and your verdict mus 
be for the defendant. 

The Court further instructs the jury that you 
the judges of what weight you will give to 
testimony of each witness. 

In determining the credibility of each witness y 
must use your intelligence as practical men 
exactly as you do in the ordinary affairs of//* | 
where you make up your minds as to the character 
of the various men and women with whom jy 
come in contact in business or social life. Ever 
one of you, by listening to the witnesses on 
witness stand and observing their demeanor, ca: 
make up your minds as to whether you believe then 
or not. Some people/observe more quickly and more 
rapidly and express themselves more accurately thar 
others. 

The Court instructs the jury that you should bear 
all these things in mind in regard to each witness 
and then decide as to the amount of credence 
you will give to that witness, and then compare 
the various witnesses, and by that process come to/a 
conclusion as to what the real facts in the case are 

It is your duty to weigh with care the testimony 
of all interested witnesses, such as the plaintiff, as 
well as the testimony of the various employees 
the defendant, that is to say, the testimony of suc! 
a witness who has something to gain or something 
to/lose by your verdict. If you believe that 
interested witness has sworn faisely, you may dis 
regard such testimony in whole or in part; but if 
you believe the testimony of an interested witness, 
you may accept it and give it the same value as 
you would the testimony of any disinterested 
witness. 

You are further instructed that the mere//* fact 
that two or more witnesses have testified to a giver 
state of facts, which is not borne out by the 
physical conditions surrounding the _situatior 


280 Words a Minute—Testimony 


(1,200 words dictated) 


Q What is your name? A Doctor Frank Smith. 

Q Where do you live? A Denver, Colorado. 

Q What is your profession? 

A Physician and surgeon. 

Q When were you called into this case? 

A I do not remember the exact date; I think it 
was either May Ist or 2nd. 

Q When was this case started on behalf of the 
plaintiff, if you know? A I do not know./ 

Q Did you know Mr. Wilson before this case 
was begun? 

A No, I do not know Mr. Wilson personally. 

Q Where is your office? 

A My office is now in the Great Northern Building. 

Q How long have you occupied your present 
quarters? A About three years. 

Q Have you ever testified for Mr. Wilson previ- 
ous to this time? A No, sir. 

Q Did you ever testify in any/case in which he 
was interested? A No, sir. 

Q Are you in your office all day? 

A Not all day, no. 


Q Where do you spend part of your time? 

A At the hospital. 

Q Do you spend any time at the Clinic? 

A I have regular office hours in the mornir 
and in the afternoon my time is devoted chiefly 
operations and consultations. 

Q You also have/an office at 
Company, have you not? 

AI have no regular office there, but am 
in om emergency cases. 

Q You are retained as an employe of the 
Company, are you not? 

A No, I would not say I am employed, exact 

Q Well, just what is your connection with ther 

AI receive a salary for acting as physician 
their Association. 

Q// Then you are an employe of 
Cab Company and receive a stipulated 
annum ?* 


the Yellow ‘ 


the Ye! 
salary 


*Fac-simile of Swem’s notes. en page 215 ends here 
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A My salary depends on the number of men em- 
ployed by the company. 

Q But that occupies most of your time, does it 
not? A No, it does not. 

© Do you have any private practice? A I have 

Q How much of the time do you devote to that? 

A It is/one hour at the Cab Company every day. 

Q Do you take care of all the workmen and 

vers so employed by the Company? 

A I make some calls. 

Q Now when you examined this man for the 
frst time, of course, you knew there was a lawsuit 
pending, did you not? A I did not. 

Q Did you inquire about it? A I did not. 

Q You have testified/in negligence cases for many 
years, have you not? 

' AI have testified several times. 

Q For both sides? A Yes. 

Q That has been a large part of your practice 
in recent years? A A good deal of it, yes. 

Q And that has been going on, as you say, for 
several years? A Yes. 

Q So that, as I understand it, you are familiar 
with testifying in cases/of this sort? 

A Well, I suppose I am in court probably two 
or three times every year. 

© You mean the current year? 

A I think this is the second time this year. 

Q You are called as an expert in litigation of 
this kind very frequently, however? 

A I consider myself a general family practitioner 

Q When you interviewed Mr, Wilson did you 
not inquire about whether he//* had a case pending 
in view of your familiarity with personal injury 
cases? A I did not. 

Q If he had a nervous breakdown, would not the 
question of his mental attitude and his worry about 
his accident be of great value to you in your 
liagnosis of his case? 

A I was naturally interested in his symptoms. 

Q You knew he had been examined by other 
loctors, did you/not? A Yes. 

Q Did he tell you the name 
had consulted? 

A He mentioned Doctor 
acquainted with him. 

Q You never tried to find out about the previous 
history of the injured man? 

A I made some inquiries 

Q From. whom? 

A From the man himself, and also from his wife 

Q You did not inquire as to his previous/treat 
A No. 

Q Where did you call to see this man? 

A At his home. 

Q Where did you find him at the 
called? A He was in bed. 

Q Did you make a thorough examination of him 
at that time? A I did. 

Q Especially with reference to the lower part of 
his body from the waist down? A Yes. 

Q State, if you please, what/you diagnosed his 
condition to be after the examination you made? 

A In my opinion, he had a serious injury to the 
lower part of his spine in the lumbar region and 
the pelvis and he was in a very nervous condition 

Q What did you discover to be the condition 
f his back? 

A I found that this man had a great amount of 
stiffness and rigidity about the//* left part of the 
back and left hip. 

Q Were his lower limbs affected? 

Q To what extent? 

A Very slightly, the chief injury being to the 
lower part of his back on the left side. 


of any doctor he 


Smith, but I am not 


ment? 


time you 


A Yes, sir. 
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Q Would you say he had perfect control of both 
legs? A No. 

Q Could he raise himself up in bed? 

A Not very well. 

Q By that, you mean he/required 

A I should say so. 

Q Did you test his reflexes in the usual way? 

A Certainly. 

Q And I assume you found them normal? 

A They were normal. 

Q By the way, Doctor, you expect to be paid 
for the time you have spent in court on this matter, 
do you not? A I expect to be paid, yes 

Q On what basis do you charge for/testifying in 
court? A It depends upon circumstances. 

Q Well, in this particular case? 

A It depends on how long I am 
be here. 

Q You have been here how long? 

A I have been present in court on three separate 
occasions. 

Q But you were not called to testify until this 
morning? A That is right. 

Q And you have been on the witness stand about 
an/hour, have you not? A Approximately. 

Q What is your customary charge per hour? 

A I charge thirty dollars an hour if it is less 
than one day. 

Q Then in this case, I assume your charge will 
be for three hours? 

A It depends on how long I will be on the stand 
today. 

Q Anyway, your bill will be in the neighborhood 
of one hundred dollars 

A I//* imagine it will. 

Q Before you examined this man you 
notified to do so by the Yellow Cab Company? 

A I was simply given his name and address 

Q And being retained by them as a physician you 
knew it was an accident case? A Oh, yes 

Q And you also knew there was a claim filed or 
a suit pending? 

A I had no definite knowledge of it/at that time 

QO But you took it for granted? A Yes. 

Q Were you given a claim number? 

A Not at the time I was first notified to examine 
him, 

Q When did you learn there had actually been 
a claim filed? 

A When I received notice to make a second ex 
amination. 

Q When was that? A Several months later 

Q I understood you to say you went to/the man's 
home? A Yes. 

Q Were you accompanied 
company? A I was not. 

Q Was anyone else present at the time when you 
arrived? 

A Are you talking about the first visit, now? 

Q Yes. 

A If I am not mistaken, his wife and son were 
there at that time 

Q Did they discuss with you the details of this 
accident? A Not particularly./ 

Q Were they present in the room when you made 
the examination? A A portion of the time only. 

Q Did you make a complete report covering your 
first visit? A I did. 

Q To whom was that report sent? 

A To the office of the company. 

Q I mean to what particular department? 

A To the Claim Department. 

Q Did you also send a complete repert of your 
second//* visit to the Claim Department of the 
Company? 
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The Best Investment 


By F. D. Van Amburgh 


in the “San Francisco Examiner” 





Teachers — 


Are you working on Your Blackboard specimen? 
The contest was announced in the October issue of the American Shorthand Teacher 
You have until January 31 this year. 
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he ‘PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Practice and Review 


of practice and review—are as essential 
to shorthand as are the pen and paper. 
To acquire speed and proficiency in the art 


Dor practic and review—the right kind 


of shorthand writing, a thorough knowledge— 
and by that we mean exactly what we say—a 
thorough knowledge of the Manual is neces- 
sary. The one and only way to obtain this 
knowledge is by practice and review. 

Of course, few of us really like to review. 
What fun is there in going over and over 
again something which we are sure we know? 
However, it is surprising the way that word 
“sure” diminishes in power as we start our 
review. Many of the things we would have 
sworn we knew backward and forward are 
vague and seem to have gained a different 
meaning. One way to test yourself on a 
knowledge of the principles is to pick to 
pieces an outline, giving the rules involved 
in its formation. 

Probably each one of you has a special 
method of review, but does that method really 
review, or does it merely go over the things 

u like best and are most sure of? I wonder 
how many of you have spent much of your 
review time on the things you are almost 


sure of, and have left until last, with the 
hope of spending most of the time on them, 
the things which you are least sure of? 
Those “least sure” principles are the ones 
that should be attacked first. They are the 
hardest to be encountered and should, there- 
fore, be met while you are fresh and full 
of vim. 

One good method of review is to start at 
the beginning of the Manual, writing each 
outline several times To establish this 
method firmly, it is best to plan a certain 
time of the day for this work, and 
see that you do it each day, regularly. Just 
copying the outlines is not sufficient. Stop 
at the difficult ones and pick them apart 
Find out why you put the circle on the in- 
side, or why you omitted the vowel. After 
completing the review of the Manual put the 
book aside for a while and try some of the 
plates in the Gregg Writer 


sort of 


The thing to remember in this practice and 
review is to do it conscientiously. Don’t work 
a week, and rest a week, but stick to it 
and you will be pleasantly surprised with the 
results. 


Test Yourself on These Words 


To ascertain how sure you are of the prin- 
ciples, test your skill on the following words. 
The first group contains words involving 
the principles of the first seven lessons of the 


them dictated to you at 
Then 


Manual only. Have 
a speed that will keep you 
read them back and analyze 
outline carefully before turning 


writing. 
and correct each 


to page 224 


Group One 


ferry, glare, hunch, matches, cube, 


cream, purr, 


saucer, brow, valve, clamp, fob, 


caboose, voice, bead, tweak, cloth, white, limb, cherry, quack, thrift, diet, comb, peevish, 


shark, 


robe, 


yelp, compress, deny, charade, 


wail, fox, devotion, fresh, 


gateway, 
cinnamon, castle, 


ditto, notch, 
jolly, assets, 


fixes, savings, decree, 


rink, pieces, grieve, 


fling, sandy 
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Vocabulary Sentence Drills 


on the Short Vocabulary on pages 149 and 150 of the Gregg Shorthand Manu 
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If you hesitate on the writing of a word, 
this is conclusive evidence that more practice 
on the principle involved is essential, and, of 
course, if in reading you find you have writ- 
ten any incorrectly, this is prima facie evi- 
dence of the need of further practice 

This second group of words will test your 
skill in applying the principles of reversing 
and vowel and consonant omissions: 

The third group involves the use of pre- 
fixes and suffixes 
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From the standpoint of vocabulary buildin; 
there are several word lists in the Manua 
which should be thoroughly mastered. T! 
writing of these forms should become aut 
matic because of their high frequency. Cor 
stant practice and review on these words 
necessary to prevent their slipping from you 

The following list of words is taken fron 
the wordsigns, prefixal abbreviations, the al 
breviating principle, the states and cities, ar 
the vocabulary : 


Group Two 
/ 


finger, deceit, edition, charm, bewail, munition, daring, disband, elimination, guard, 
mistrust, admission, myrtle, perplex, venture, starve, profess, actual, stormy, curve 
equal, surmise, wild, ordeal, warp, scold, largest, worthy, battle, daughter, tankard 
sternly, grudge, fields, foulard, amusing, storage, soldier, clown, permission, warmth, 
ground, release, reduce, terminus, select, coming, Easter, molest, detail 


Group Three 


submerge, compose, 
intrench, amputation, 


ultimately, forecast, illness, Covington, 
population, contrive, esquire, mechanical, eficient, 
includes, feelingly, recluse, probability, literally, pacification, materially, monogram, 
agricultural, outward, antiquary, logical, overhanging, similarity, undertone, duplicity, 
self-defense, drastic, supervision, rationality, transform, apology, patronize, pedantic, 
geology, suspicious, epigraph, thimble, indemnity, couple, fanatic, graceful, orthog- 


raphy, useless 


enforcement, program, 


extreme, 





Group Four 


several, 
policy, 


merchant, official, stand, 


liberty, 


industry, 
familiar, 


immediate, occupy, 


confidence, 


consider, strange, 
absence, answer, capzble, 
economy, force, privilege, individual, boulevard, claim, calculate, can, freight, casually, 


New York, most, civil, committee, Buffalo, curious, complete, San Francisco, accident, 


discount, character, 


execute, New Orleans, another, anxious, glorious, attorney, practice, refuse, social, 
Nebraska, attach, commerce, Philadelphia 


Did You Get 100%? 


You should be content with nothing less 
than an accuracy standard of one hundred per 
cent on these groups, and you should not leave 
them until this goal is reached. 


The four groups given here contain two 


hundred words. If you can write them wit! 
out a single error, you may feel sure that 
your knowledge of the principles is a thor 
ough one. If you cannot, keep on reviewing 
until you have really mastered the principl: 


Easy Dictation 


EGINNING in this number of the Gregg 

Writer, under the above title, we are 
presenting a series of articles in shorthand 
that will furnish excellent practice for begin- 
ners in dictation, and our other readers as 
well. The author of the system found these 
especially good for beginning dictation and 
used them extensively for many years 


As originally published by the Beal Pu 
lishing Company of Boston, 1891, the artic! 
were in pamphlet form. They have been « 
of print for several years, but The Greg 
Publishing Company has recently acquired t 
copyright. The whole matter has been 
written and revised to meet present-day « 
ditions, and has been expanded by ot! 
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Lesson IA Lesson X1 
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articles of interest and value to students of 
shorthand. 

The articles are written in an easy, flowing 
style that lends itself to continuity and speed 
in writing. Their value comes mostly from 
furnishing students and writers with material 
which will give them practice on the common 
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words of the language, for it is through th 
repetition of these common words which ca 
be written rapidly and without conscious at 
tention that real speed comes. 

We believe that our readers will recognize 
the value of these exercises for both readi 
and dictation practice 


The first four exercises in the Easy Dictation series will be found on pages 228-231 
of this month’s issue of the Gregg Writer. 


Calendar Peculiarities 


Had you ever observed that the ordinary year ends on the 


same day of the week that it begins? 


With the exception of 


leap year, the following months begin with the same day of 
January and October; April and July; September 
and February, March, and November. 


the week: 
and December; 





Results of “Pictorial” Stenographic Contest 
Reported by Louis A. Leslie 


E have sent our congratulations, to- 
gether with the check for $5.00 
offered, to Mr. Saul Schimel, 4644 


Newberry Terrace, St. Louis, Missouri, as 
winner of the “Pictorial” Stenographic Con- 
test announced in our October issue. His 
winning picture—which “brought home the 
bacon”—is shown among the Gregg “Picto- 
graphs” in this number of the Gregg Writer. 
We are reproducing also some of the best 
of the pictures sent us by other contestants. 

In many instances it was only errors in the 
shorthand theory which prevented the de- 
signs from having a chance at the first prize. 
Again, clever ideas were disqualified in the 
running for the prize by their author’s failure 
to observe the rules strictly—particularly 
Rule 5, “Designs must be made in black ink, 
so that originals can be engraved without be- 
ing remade,” and that they “convey good in- 
tellectual or moral advice,” which “must be 
easily read.” 

Before giving the Honorable Mention list, 
we cannot refrain from mentioning the fine 
piece of work sent us by Mr. Bert Leach, 
of the High School at Portsmouth, Ohio. In 
his letter Mr. Leach informs us that he is 
inclosing his masterpiece, and we can well 
believe it, for, as you will see by the repro- 
duction, it is truly a work of art! However, 
as the original idea for the contest was sent 


us by Mr. Leach, he was automatically «: 
barred from taking part in it. 

The number of schools sending us clubs 
of papers was particularly gratifying. We 
welcome our old friends, as well as some new 
ones, and we hope that in the new “Error’ 
contest announced last month we shall have 
even more school clubs. Some of the best 
of those received this time are the group: 
of designs from the Benedictine Sisters’ class 
at St. Malachy’s High School, Creston, Iowa; 
from the William H. Hall High School, West 
Hartford, Connecticut; the High Schools at 
Hicksville, Ohio, and Hempstead, New York 
Natrona County High School, Casper, Wy 
ming; and from the High Schools at Bur 
well, Nebraska, and Rock Falls, Illinois 

In addition to the fine work done by thes« 
clubs, there are some individual specimer 
deserving Honorable Mention: 


David J. Baranofsky, Rockford, III 
A. Hubbard, San Diego, Calif. 

L. E. Frank, Watertown, Wis. 
Esther C. Wilke, Milwaukee, Wis. 
George Antonion, Hempstead, N. Y 
Kathryn Spillman, Washington, D. C 
Bertha E. Happ, Albany, N. Y. 
Josephine Hawkins, Evansville, Ind 
Margaret McMahon, Carrollton, Il 
Mary Gortz, Bridal Veil, Oregon 
Fridolin Friedl, Lorain, Ohio 
Ottilie E. Kehl, Watertown, Wis. 
E. L. Kossack, Manchester, Iowa 
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-GreGc “PicTOGRaAPHS” 


The heavy lines in the accompanying pictures 
are certain words in Gregg Shorthand. The 
light lines are there for atmosphere, per- 
spective, depth—to complete the picture, 





Some advise from "Granny." 
A STITCH LN GOOD TOG MY SAVE YOU NINE. 


| ARE YOU FREQUENTLY REV EWING? 





Thing before you write! 





Submitted by 
Bathalie MoChesney 
662 Park Blvd. 


Glen Ellyn, Iliinois 


David J. Baranofeky 


2006 18 Avenue, 








Rockford, Illinois ad °F wy, 
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Bert Leach 
Portemouth High 

Portempouth, 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 11 


Submitted for the Gregg Writer Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 


By Helen A. Anthony 
East Providence High School, East Providence, Rhode Island 






























































Horizontal Vertical 


Mucus as from a cold To place 
Present tense of did 3 The organ of hearing 
A short period of time A maxim (pl) 
A gathering together of people 5 To restrain water 
An agreeable odor House number 
A play Deep gorge 
Not wild Morning 
To wander Southern Stat: 
A distressing sound Principal 
To tag To wander about 
Disagreeable | To discharge a debt 
A garden implement l To color 
A grain A kind of toy (pl) 
An active appreciation - 21 Past tense of verb “bring 
Plies a needle 23 To consume 
Part of a chair Key to Shorthand Cross-Word 24 Dried grass 
Source of plant life Puzzle No. 10 26 Frozen water 
To permit in the December Gregg Writer 27 Not high 
A short road 29 To rest against 
Unrestrained Fe . elf 30 An index; solution 
To possess le 31 A large body of water 
A month 32 To shut with violence 
A preposition ] 34 Christmas stamps 
Thus 35 A slang word for mon 
An item of correspondence ; 38 Understood 
To regard 39 On the crest of a wave 
To understand clearly 41 A personal pronoun 
To point at : 43 Negative answer 
Congealed rain 44 To speak 

46 Expressing time 


“— 
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Resolve -- Pla 


HE holidays are over—that half-way 
Task of the school year or of the sea 

son’s work. How far have we gotten 
vith what we set out to do on September 
first? The first lessons are learned and the 
first tasks are accomplished, which means 
that so much, probably the most irksome part 
of the journey, is over. The rest should be 
easy if our enthusiasm holds out. 

Enthusiasm is a fickle thing and should not 
be too much depended upon. It likes to 
anticipate, when, unhampered by realities, it 
can see the task before it in a rosy glow, 
all easy, all pleasant, all desirable. When 
it suddenly bumps against the inevitable 
obstacles of the task itself, it is apt to falter. 
If it is hardy enough, however, it will safely 
override the obstacles, and, once occupied in 
the struggle, will actually match any obstacle 
with new enthusiasm and new zest 

But once there comes a letting down, a 
breathing spell, when we can look back and 
see the road behind us, why, then enthusiasm 
naturally wanes a bit. It is much pleasanter 
to look at the vista behind, to gloat over the 
things already accomplished, than to con- 
template the struggles still ahead. It is easy 
and it is natural. 

Perhaps the tradition of New Year’s reso- 
lutions began right there—in the realization 
of some early psychologist that the task was 
but half over and something must be done 
about it. So he resolved, right then and 
there, what he would do for the year—what 
he would change, what he would eschew, what 
he would add. He took stock, as it were, of 
what he had done and what there was yet 
left. Hence, the New Year’s resolution. 

It is a good custom and one worth falling 
in with. We always keep our resolutions, of 
course, but whether we do or not, it is a 
valuable mental stimulus. It provides a pur- 
pose, an incentive to bolster up our waning 
enthusiasm. But best of all, if we can in- 
culcate a plan into our resolutions, why then 
we have accomplished something right away 

Let’s plan for the year. Not only resolve, 
but plan what we will do. So much to study, 
so much to read, so much to accomplish in 
a day; so much in a week. And then keep 
account of it. Mark it down regularly and 


check up on ourselves. At the end of the 
month, balance up and compare with the 
month before. We have fallen off perhaps 
at the end of the second month, which means 
that we must hustle for the month following 

Let’s don’t just resolve. Let's plan. And 
then check up with regularity. 


Editorial Brevities 


E have just received a photograph of 

one of the largest groups of students 
we have ever seen together at one time. It 
is a picture of the students of Beacom Col- 
lege, and were it not for the fact that it 
would require at least three pages of the 
Gregg Writer (were it even possible to 
stretch a photograph across three pages), we 
would take pleasure in reproducing it. 

We learn that these are students enrolled 
from most of the states of the country as 
well as from many foreign countries. The 
picture represents the record enrollment of 
Beacom College, one of the largest and most 
modern business colleges of the country. 


cows 


VERY interesting school magazine called 

“Com-Ex,” well-printed and editorially 
good, comes to our desk published by the 
Commercial Experts’ Training Institute, Los 
Angeles. This is one of the fine, large schools 
of the Pacific Coast. 

We congratulate the school on its school 
paper as well as on its reputation for superior 
training—a reputation that has succeeded in 
reaching to this side of the continent. 


ow 


HE GATLIN GUN” is a school paper 

that lives up to its name. It is a snappy 
and interesting little magazine—a credit to its 
school, the Texas Business College at Weath- 
erford, Texas. 
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Obituary 
Charles V. Oden 


URING the summer, the typewriter world 

learned with sorrow of the death of 
Charles V. Oden, who died at his home in 
Colonial Heights, Tuckahoe, New York. Mr. 
Oden, or “Charlie” Oden as he was affection- 
ately called by his host of friends, was recog- 
nized as an authority of distinction in the 
typewriting field. He was, during his career, 
a salesman of note, one of the foremost in- 


structors of typing experts, and a mechanica! 
and sales expert of the first rank. He entere 
the typewriting field when it was in its early 
infancy, and for the last twenty-seven yea 
was actively connected with the Underw 
Typewriter Company. 

He is survived by Mrs. Oden and a daug 
ter, to whom the Gregg Writer conveys 
profoundest sympathy. 


Report of 1925 State Contests 


Lack of Uniformity of Tests and Methods of Rating Bar to 
Scientific Study of Results 


the January issue of The American 


N 
J[ Storthona Teacher is published a sum- 
mary of the school shorthand and type- 
writing contests held during the year 19235. 
This summary includes the names of the 
winning teams, winners of first, second, and 
third places, and the median grades made in 
all events reported to date. 


While some interesting conclusions have 
been drawn from the data collected, the re- 
ports of the shorthand tests, in particular, are 
of little value as the basis for a comparative 
study. In the typewriting contests much 
greater uniformity exists. Almost without 
exception, the standard material furnished by 
the typewriter companies was used, and for 
the most part, papers were rated according to 
the International Contest Rules. 

With a view to placing shorthand tests on 
the same plane with the typewriting tests, 
The American Shorthand Teacher will under- 
take to furnish suitable contest material, in 
printed form, to all contest committees who 
may wish to make use of this service. 

During the year 1925, requests for more 
than fifty different varieties or types of ma- 
terial were received by the different offices 
of the Gregg Publishing Company. These 
tests included word lists of various lengths, 
business letters, legal articles, and literary 
matter. The length of the tests varied from 
one minute to six minutes, and the speed 


specified ranged from 60 words to 280 word 
a minute. 

In order, therefore, to make The American 
Shorthand Teacher plan practicable, a limite 
number of standardized tests have been pre 
pared as follows: 

Material- literary 
. Length of tests—Five minutes. 
. Rates of speed—60, 80, 90, 100, and 120 
words a minute. 


Average matter 


. Rules for rating—Rules governing the 
Gregg Writer Transcription Tests and 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Ass 
ciation Speed Contest 


These standardized tests, put up in seal: 
envelopes, may be obtained by any contes' 
committee upon application to any of « 
offices, located at New York, Chicago, Bost: 
and San Francisco. Two sets of the test 
will be provided—one set to be used in loca! 
county, district, or elimination contests, a1 
a second set to be used for state or fina 
contests. 

A copy of the rules for rating, and 
special form of report blank, will accompan 
each set of tests. 

For the complete 1925 contest reports, ar 
for greater details of our plan for furnishing 
standardized material for the shorthand cor 
tests, our readers are referred to the Janua: 
issue of The American Shorthand Teacher 
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RT ands CREDENTIALS 
“DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


Are You Planning to Capture that 
C.T. Cup? 





ISS MARY WINSTON 

JONES, typewriting 

teacher in Stephens Junior 
College, Columbia, Missouri, wrote 
on receipt of the banner which her 
school won last year in the C, T. 
Contest, “I can’t begin to tell you 
how pleased and proud I was to 
find awaiting me here your letter 
and the banner. I could not believe my eyes, 
and even now I can hardly realize the banner 
is ours. 

“Last year is the first time our school tried 
for any of the awards in typewriting. We 
worked very hard, but it did not seem to me 
that we made much progress, and the banner 
certainly was an inspiration. 

“The Competent Typist Contest is a great 
help to teachers and an inspiration to the 
students.” 

The strongest appeal that any contest has 
probably is its motivating power in arousing 
enthusiasm and a spirit of rivalry in the 
individual. As soon as this spirit of com- 
petition is introduced into any work, new life 
is put into the body of workers. There is 
complete rejuvenation and a much higher 
grade of work, as well as greater production 
That is why the contest spirit is a most de- 
sirable element in teaching, and why thou- 
sands of teachers are making the contests of 
the Gregg Writer part of their teaching pro- 
gram each year. 





COMPE- 
-TENT 
TYPIST 











It Will Take “Teamwork” 


The Competent Typists’ Contest not only 
has the individual appeal but a group appeal 
as well. It is not sufficient that one student 
learn to write fifty or sixty words a minute; 
the entire class must learn to do it! That 


is where the real value of this contest comes 
in. That is why it makes such a tremendous 
appeal to the teachers and to schools. It is 
discouraging sometimes for Mary and John 
to see the teacher concentrate so much of her 
time and energy on Martha simply because 
Martha happens to have the propensities of 
a speed artist—certain physical endowments 
that make typing easier for her than for the 
other members of the class. Under these con 
ditions the tendency is for the rest of the 
class to drop behind. The Competent Typist 
Contest calls for expert training not only of 
the precocious student, but for expert train 
ing of the entire class. A practical incentive, 
you see. 

As we have said before, some excellent 
records have been established in the C. T 
Contest each year by school groups as well 
as by individuals, even when candidates have 
had to write six strokes to a word and keep 
their errors down to five on the test. How 
much better will the records be this year 
when five strokes constitute a word? The 
Competent Typists’ Contest results will tell! 


Some Details About the Tests 


The Competent Typist test is published in 
the Gregg Writer each month. This month 
it will be found on page 244. You are allowed 
to practice the test matter as often as you 
desire, or have time for, before taking the 
final test, and, when you have made a better 
record on a subsequent test than on the first 
submitted, that month's test should be sent 
us to raise your standing in the Contest. 
You have from November to June to show 
how high you can push your speed! 

The test may be practiced in sections, or as 
a whole. I know some teachers who take 
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up one paragraph at a time, in the preliminary 
practice work, and have the students write 
it over and over again rapidly and accurately ; 
and then, after all of the copy has been prac- 
ticed in this way, drill on the copy as a whole. 

The papers that are sent to us must be 
submitted strictly in accordance with the pub- 
lished rules, if they are to be considered for 
certificates and in the Contest. The test must 
be given as a ten-minute test, in accordance 
with International rules. If any teacher does 
not have a copy of these rules, it can be 
procured from the typewriting companies, or 
from Mr. J. N. Kimball, International Type- 
writing Contest Manager, 150 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 

After the test has been taken, the papers 
must be rigidly checked and all errors indi- 
cated. If the paper has not more than five 
errors, a heading should be made at the top 
of the paper, in accordance with paragraph 8, 
page 16, of the Credentials Booklet, or para- 
graph 8, of “Rules to be Followed by Teach- 
ers” published in the C. T. Contest Announce 
ment in the November Gregg Writer. 


List Your Eligibles This Month 


Preparatory to sending in tests for the Con 
test, teachers first must send us the list of 
students eligible, or who will be eligible be- 
fore the Contest closes, June 30, 1926, as asked 
for in the announcement. Students who will 





ERE are some general suggestions to 
Nall apply to all of the writing that you 

do. “Half-way knowledge is all right, 
if you want to go half-way to the goal of 
success.” Now, I do not doubt that there 
will be some shorthand students who will go 
only half-way to the goal of success, simply 
because they have been humoring themselves 
into believing that half-way knowledge of 
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have at least 200 hours’ instruction before t! 
closing date of the Contest are eligible. T! 
teacher’s name, the name of the school, ar 
the city and state, should be typewritten o 
the top of the list before it is sent to us. 


Who Will Win the Cup? 


The new silver trophy that we showed you 
in the announcement in November, will b 
won this year by the school whose student 
do the hardest work. As Ruskin says, 
isn’t a question of doing more, but of doin; 
better.” There are other prizes to work for 
too. Let your resolve as an ambitious typis' 
be to do better work this year in the type 
writing classroom, and then get busy right 
away putting that intention to work. I almost 
envy you the good time you are going 
have in this race! 


Not 
“Put-It-Offs” 


My friend, have you heard of the town of Yaw 
On the banks of the River Slow, 
Where blooms the waitawhile flower fair, 
Where the sometimeorother scents the air, 
And the soft goeasies grow? 
It lies in the valley of Whatstheuse, 
In the province of Letterslide, 
That tired feeling is native there 
It’s the home of the listless I don't 
Where the Putitoffs abide 


The 


American Journa 








shorthand is all right; and I feel sorry f 


them, because the business world does not 
hang out any especially illuminating stars t 
brighten their paths. Write whatever yo 
are trying to write correctly, and keep rig! 
on writing it correctly, and you will not dé 
velop any slip-shod habits to impede 
speed later on. 

We had a long penmanship lesson la 
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month. We reviewed circle vowel joinings and 
we studied a new character—the o0-hook. 
These symbols must be written quickly, 
fluently, and correctly. 


The Initial OO-Hook 


When we turn to the fourth lesson in the 
Manual we find the same old hook just turned 
ver; same old straight lines; and same old 
irves. 

The oo-hook is written with the same 
motion as that used in writing the indirect 
oval exercise. Carry the writing motion over 
from the exercise to the hook. Write con- 
tinuously. Keep the sides of the hook parallel, 
and maintain uniform slant. Keep the hooks 
small, deep, narrow. As soon as you can 
make the little hook correctly, join it to k, g, 
and the other strokes as shown. 


MTZTTTORTLTTMTL TEI? 


eee lll 277) /) 


Drill 1 


Size, proportion, and slant, should be 
watched closely. Then join the hook to all 
the consonant strokes that you have learned 
and keep your eyes open for any inaccuracies 
that may creep in while writing the other 
characters. Rivet your attention on what you 
are doing. It is better that you practice only 
one minute with your entire attention con- 
centrated on that practice, than that you 
should practice for an hour with only half 
of your attention given to it. 


The Final OO-Hook 
In this lesson we find another rule that 
sends our pen around a hill and saves an 


angle. Some of these exercises will be found 
in Drill 2 and should be practiced carefully. 


“ee em =e. o”™ oe ™) 
> ~ 

7 

4? a > -— --—-» ——— > 


Pe ae — sr TF P 
ee ee i sf 


Drill 2 
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Review on the O- and OO-Hooks 


The sentences in Drill 3 afford additional 
practice on the o-hook and the oo-hook. 


Who can go? You can go if you wish to go 
Have you a cup of coffee for your own folk? The 
rock will roll off the top. Press the button to open 
the door. The ruddy glow of the copper buckle 
will fool the rookie. Who will shove the coal 
through the hole? 


Drill 3 


words from the 
for practice before 


Drill 4 contains some 
O. G. A. Contest copy 
we go on to the w and y drills. 


C A- : 
both, hope, famous, was, or, one, small, to, 


Pole, success, due, to the, of his, object, 
no, don’t know, what, want, of all, doing 


Drill ¢ 


always, 
pursued, 


Drills on W and Y 


The common method used in teaching the 
vowels in the grammar grades is to have the 
students say in unison “the vowels are a, ¢, 
i, o, u, and sometimes w and y.” In studying 
shorthand, however, it is easier and more 
accurate to say that the vowels consist of 
a, ¢, i, o, u, y and w, for in writing by sound, 
as we do in shorthand, y and w are always 
equivalent to vowels when they are sounded 
at all; when they are consonants, they are 
silent and therefore need not be written in 
shorthand. 

That makes it easy. Inasmuch as w has 
the sound of oo, when followed by a vowel, 
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we use the oo-hook to express it at the be- 
ginning of words. For instance, the word 
way sounds like oo-a, so we write it that 
way. Be very careful to keep the two vowels 
distinct. They should be so written, with 
one vowel above the other, that a horizontal 
line drawn between them would completely 
cut off one vowel from the other, except in 
the case of w-oo. (See the illustrations in 
Drill 5.) The characters in the last line 
should be uniform in slant. 


(4 o o o . 7 ¢ » on | , 
e “ y y Y é F 4 Yo « i 7 < < 7 
a] 2 
a > > 7? 7? , 
Ge 2 2 Rn hie nal 
FIF FFF FIIGFS 
> ) ? > 
G@IGFGFGFFIFIYA 
a 2’ 2 > 2 2 2 > 2 2 
( ( ( ( ( ( ( ( 
Drill 5 


When you have practiced the exercises in 
Drill 5 enough to make it possible for you 
to write them correctly each time, you can 
commence practice on the next group, in 
Drill 6. You will notice that when y is fol- 
lowed by a hook vowel, as in yore, the ¢ is 
written above the hook, in the order in which 
the sounds are pronounced 


é-or. 


@2 


~) > : > a 


eC a a a a 
<= e ae ‘ ‘ 2 < 
Drill 6 
When y precedes a or e¢, the circle is 


changed to the form of a loop to express it. 
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Drill 7 contains some exercises that 
help you to make a good distinction in s 
combinations 


<= « 
— c aX 
ee ae, . «tt 2 
a Z , z , 
Que = < A 
CQ. @ < C 
c 4 a ° 
Drill 7 
Drills 5, 6, and 7 give us our first exper 
ence with vowels coming in direct con 


nations, and immediately we think of ot 
combinations such as oi in boy—but we 
going to take that up the next time! 
bear in mind now that the hooks, both 
upward hook and the downward hook, s! 
be made small, deep, and narrow; that the 
must be uniform in slant with othér cha: 
acters; that w, being equivalent to the o-h 

is joined readily to circles or other hook 
that y being equivalent to a circle joins a 
right to the hooks but not to another circle 
hence the modification of the form adopte 
for the expression of ye and yea. Now, y 
know, too, one of the reasons why circ! 
should be circles and not loops! 







A Breezy Magazine fro 
the West 


IKE a breath of spring in the sultry 
of summer comes the refreshing 

fornia Commercial Collegian” in the rus! 
heat of our winter’s work. It is the mm 
graphed magazine of the students of 
California Commercial College, Long Bra: 
California. Very attractively arranged, 
tistic, full of life and vim, it creates a t! 
of genial and helpful friendship. 
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lqnuary, 


We are reproducing one of the pages as work are assured that if they apply them 


in 


inspiration to other schools to “go and do 


kewl 


| 


| Speaking can be condensed into a few sin- 


" 
| 
| 
| 











we Students who can produce such 


“NEW VISION" 


How to speak? The subject is broad 
and deep and long; but if the art of 


ple ideas, consider these as a sort of 
daily dozen"-- 


hands hanging loo 


1. Stand erect, 
2 Begin breathing 


- Breathe deeply. 


deeply ten minutes before speaking. 


Relax your muscles. 

Look your hearers souarely 
eyes. 

Teke your time. 

Know your purpose. 
Concentrate in your ideas. 
Think in sentences. 

Speek distinctly. 

Use simple conversational, 
ture words." 

Study your listener. 
lustrationg within his experience, 
Know exactly what you say when you 
say it. 


LADD 


LOST TIME CAN BE KEPT 
DOWN IN NCTETAKING 


3. 
4. 


in the 


“pic- 


Reduce the number of unnecessary pen 
lifts by good phrasing. 
let all the movements of fingers 
hand, and arm while the pen does not 
touch the paper be hurried to the 
jast extreme. 
Avoid the error of making 
instead of finger lifts. 
Lift the pen so lightly that it can 
scarcely be seen to leave the paper. 
eave very little space betweon the 
words and phrases. A compact stylo 
of writing eliminates wasteful spac- 
ing. 
If a pencil must be used, avoid 
moistening the lead. 
Turn the leaves of your notcbook 
roadily and quickly. Practice this 
until it becomes habitual. 


mand lift 


ely. 


Keep your il- 





in the 
su 


selves as liberally to their tasks 


ness office, they will be certain of 





Clickety, clickety, clickety, click 
That even movement, easy and quick 
Clickety, clickety, clickety, cling, 
That’s the song the typowriters sing. 
“Now for tho test!. Get on y Mark‘ 
You'll have but ten minutes. Ready; 
start‘ 
They all come in on 
As a torrent of rain 
heat. 


ul 





same beat, 
dead summer | 


the 
or 


very 
the 


Tho secondhand turns; tho minutes fly 
quick-~ 

Still thunders tho torrents 
clicks. 

Now comes tho command, 
done. 

If you've made fifty words, 
Certificate's 


of 


clickety 
“The minutes are 


the 
WON.” 


Back there in the room are a few 
patters, 

Like tho big dripping drops, 
drip, d 

ver--tho 


s best 


The shower is 


This is th 





hunch, obey order 


t and 


winds 


Some ships sail ms 
With the self-same 
It’s the set of the 
gale 
That detorminos the way they go. 
W. Wilcox 


that 


sail and not 


tee 





page from the California Commercial 


Collegian, Long Branch, California 


busi 


ccess 
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Gregg Expert Diamond Medal Winners of 1925 


LREADY the Gregg Writer Transcrip- 
A tion Tests are going out monthly to 
over twelve hundred schools. Begin- 
ning hardly more than a year ago, this service 
of the Gregg Writer has established itself 
as a genuine contribution to the efficiency of 
shorthand instruction. It has standardized 
dictation material, furnished a complete series 
of certificates and medals, and provided a 
graduated incentive for the shorthand student 
from the time he begins taking dictation until 
he writes the one hundred words a minute 
usually necessary for graduation. It goes 
even beyond, for in the medal awards it car- 
ries him up to the expert reporting speed of 
two hundred words a minute. 

In September we announced that the first 
medal tests this season would be sent out in 
January, thinking there was not enough de- 
mand earlier in the school year for tests at 
125-words or higher. Some requests—urgent 
pleas—were made for earlier examinations, so 
in future medal tests will be available in 
October as well as in January, April, and 
June. Special application must be made for 
the medal tests—only the certificate tests are 
sent out monthly. The names of the contest 
committee as well as the date and speed must 
be given in your letter of application for the 
medal tests 


A new winner of the diamond medal (200 
words) is Miss Helen W. Evans, of the 
Gregg School, Chicago. Miss Evans is the 
first teacher to’ win the highest award we 
offer. She teaches speed work in shorthand, 
having charge of the expert and reporting 





class of Gregg School. When a teacher ca 
write at this speed, there is no question about 
what she can do in the classroom. The num 
ber of students who go from her class to t 
reporters’ bench is proof enough of the valu 
of speed to the teacher. 


Among the recent winners of the 125 an 
150-medals (bronze and silver) is found tl 


name of another teacher—Mr. Charles |! 
Amonu-McCarthy. Mr. McCarthy teach: 
shorthand in Nigeria on the west coast 


Africa. 
his achievement. 
words-a-minute test 
gold medal, too 


We congratulate Mr. McCarthy 
He is soon to take the 175 
We hope he gets that 


Another name among the medal winners 
far-away lands, is that of Au Lye Choor 
Singapore, who has received the bronze medal! 


Congratulations ! 


Miss Martha E, Bowen, of the Wilby Hig! 
School, Waterbury, Connecticut, recently 
made a suggestion to us in connection wit 
these tests which we hasten to carry int 
effect. Observing that many of the test 
are selected from speeches made in Congress 
she suggested that a plate be carried contai 
ing some of the stock phrases employed 
parliamentary debate. They are given o1 
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page 242. Better practice them, for it is not 
t all unlikely that you will have occasion 
to use them in your tests. Nothing like being 
prepared ! 


Don’t forget, we mark an error for bad 
spelling, for erasures if they are not neatly 
made, for “smudgy” copy, uneven margins, 
improper indentation of paragraphs, and in- 
correct paragraphing generally. Keep your 
eyes open. The kind of transcript you would 
hand to the boss to sign in the business office 
—that is the standard of the Transcription 
Tests. - 

Here are the rules. Read them over care- 
fully. 


Rules and Regulations 


Rules promulgated by this department shall be 
final in all tests. 

A writer may compete for any Junior speed at 
any time; but after winning a certificate at a 
specified speed, he shall be considered ineligible 
to compete for a certificate at the same or lower 
speed. 

To compete for cither the bronze or silver 

medal (125 and 150 words a minute) the writer 
must have won a certificate at 100 words a 
minute. To compete for the gold or diamond 
medal (175 and 200 words a minute) a writer 
must have won the silver medal (150 words a 
minute). 
All tests shall be for five minutes’ duration 
Material will be properly counted out in quarter- 
minutes. The material will be sent sealed and 
may not be opened until the time of the contest 
Speeds are 60, 80, and 100 words a minute for 
certificates; 125, 150, 175, and 200 words a 
minute for the Expert Medals. Material sup 
plied by the Gregg Writer for all tests will be 
standardized as to syllable intensity Syllable 
intensity will be not less than 1.20 and not more 
than 1.50. 


The tests must be conducted according to the 
rules promulgated by the Credentials Depart- 
ment. 

In checking papers all penalties and errors shall 
be rated as of the same value; that is, one error 
only should be marked for each incorrectly tran 
scribed word, each omitted or added word, each 
transposition, or each deviation of any kind 
from copy as read. 


Each deviation from copy, English or otherwise, 
is one error. 

Each typographical mistake shall constitute one 
error (the standard of perfection in this respect 
is the perfection required in a business office. 
As erasing is permissible in a business office, an 
erasure shall not be considered an error if it is 
neatly done. If it is badly done, it shall con- 
stitute one error). 

Each misspelled word shall be marked one error. 
(The Webster, Standard, and Century diction- 
aries will govern.) 

Each deviation from copy in the matter of 
punctuation, where the sense of the context is 
affected, shall be considered one error. This calls 
for discretion on the part of the checkers, but 


certain general rules may be enumerated here 

a. A period for an interrogation mark is obvi- 
ously an error, except in some doubtful con 
structions. (All possibility of doubt in such 
constructions will be eliminated, as far as pos 
sible, in the selection of the material.) 

b. The use of a comma for a semi-colon or 
vice versa is not an error. This is frequently 
a matter of taste. 

c. The omission or insertion of a comma is 
not an error. This is frequently a matter of 
taste. 

d. The omission of a period is obviously an 
error. 

e. The use of a dash for a comma or semi 
colon, or vice versa, is not an error In all 
immaterial cases, such as this, it should be 
remembered that all authorities are not agreed 
on punctuation 

f. Faulty punctuation, where a clause is de- 
tached from the end of one sentence and place? 
at the beginning of the next, or vice versa, is 
one error if the sense of the context is affected 
(In cases of immaterial clauses, this is fre- 
quently caused by faulty dictating, and the 
student should not be penalized when the sense 
is not affected.) Where the sense is changed, 
one error only should be marked. 

Faults of capitalization should be marked one 
error each, except when deviation may be prop 
erly considered a matter of taste. 

Hyphened compound words shall be considered 
as two words or more, as the case may be. A 
mistake on one word of the compound shall 
constitute only one error. 

Figures are counted as they would be read 
“38” is counted as two words A mistake on 
one of the figures, therefore, shall constitute but 
one error "1923" (nineteen hundred twenty 
three) is counted as four words. The writing 
of “1922” for “1923” should be one error only 
The writing of “1823” for “1923” should be, 
similarly, one error. The writing of “1819” for 
1923" should be three errors; and if every 
figure were wrong in the date, four errors should 
be charged 

Errors are not charged both for the transcribing 
of wrong words and for the insertion of others 
on the same construction For instance, the 
checker should count the number of words in 
correctly transcribed and that will be the total 
of errors on that construction; but if the number 
of incorrect words the student transcribes on a 
particular construction exceeds the number of 
those he should have transcribed, he is charged 
always with the greater number For instance, 
if he wrote “Secretary of State’ for “the State,” 
he should be charged two errors. It will be see: 
that he has properly transcribed ‘“‘state,”” the 
only errors being the transcription of “secretary 
of” for “the,” and he is charged with the greater 
number, which is two. Similarly, if in a wrong 
transcription the words he supplies are less than 
the copy, he is charged with the greater number. 
Care should be exercised in not charging him 
for a word correctly transcribed, although words 
on either side of it may be subject to error. 
Faulty arrangement or centering of the tran 
script shall be marked an error. Only one error 
of this kind should be marked on the complete 
transcript. 

Faulty paragraphing shall be marked an error, 
but only one error of this kind should be marked 
on the complete transcript. 


A maximum of one error only should be marked 
for each word of the copy. For instance, two 
errors should not be charged against any one 
word of the copy. For example, any single word 
both misspelled and improperly capitalized, shall 
be marked as but one error. 
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18. Ninety-five per cent accuracy shall be considered 19. Time allowed for transcribing will be 
qualifying. Transcripts with more than 5% of 60 words a minute—45 minutes 
errors shall be disqualified and shall not be con- 80 words a minute—45 minutes 
sidered by the Credentials Department. No 100 werds 6 minuto— } hour 


125 words a minute— 1 hour 
150 words a minute—75 minutes 


’ 


papers containing over 5% of errors are to be 


sent to the Gregg Writer for review. 175 words a minute—90 minutes 
The maximum number of errors allowed to 200 words a minute—90 minutes 
each take are as follows: 20. Shorthand notes of each contestant must 
60 words a minute—15 errors submitted with transcript in all cases. T; 
80 words a minute—20 errors script without notes will mot be considere 


100 words s minute—25 errors 

125 words a minute—81 errors 

150 words a minute—37 errors 

175 words a minute—43 errors - . 

200 words a minute—50 errors (Continued on page 259) 
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Congressional Reporting Phrases 
4 Senator of the 2 Federal Reserve 
a Mr. Chairman F United States a Board 
Constitution of the ) Federal R 
‘ Mr. President United States redera! Neserve 
7 r residen 3G nite g Ansara 
/ President of the L—- : 
Mr. Speaker er United States ‘ Federal Reserve A 
. Government of the 
) a Membe: 
o~ yY Fellow Citizens ) United States . — 
hy Senator from 7 Congress of the Bah, 
Kansas »——p7_~=«United States oe ot 
) Congres 
Senator from P 
r Mississippi oO Vice-President S Taxpayer 
‘ P 
Gentleman irom Supreme Court of 4 
‘ , Kansas 3) the United States % Tax exempt 
Gentleman from 5 , 
( ; _ Minnesota ( Speaker ( , Pending bill 



















Junior Senator 


from New York ce — Colleague / Shipping Board 








Senior Senator 


1 lg 
f from Alabama . Committee Bureau of Bu 












Unanimous consent 





Ways and Means Budget Bureau 
=——» Committee . 












Joint resolution Amendment y Fiscal year 









Joint committee 4 Federal Court 2 Point of order 









Will the gentleman Federal Government » Reservation 
yield 








Republican Party Resolution 





I will yield 










Congressional , } : 
Donnell Democratic Party - ; Finance Comn 






House of - ) ; Agricultura! 
> Representatives 4 2 World War r) Committee 







Farm Bloc 


Senate of the ) Federal Reserve ‘ 
gis. United States Bank ( 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request 

amination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
each application for Certificates of Superior 
Merit 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending abedl or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 
speed 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
. minute net on the Monthly Speed Test 

No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be oubmitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sentin. Each part of the O.A.7 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer's affidavit. A test is 

ood only until the 25th of the month 
sae publication 
Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test 
No fee is charged for speed tests 


™’ 


~\ 














O. G. A. 


It is a well-known fact that with 
of constant practice the act of writing short 
hand becomes a mechanical operation, except 
for the new words that continually crop up 
in dictation; hence the great importance, 
especially to those of you who mean to make 
a life business of it, of endeavoring to write 
with skill and precision so that correct 
habits become fixed; for, as all experience 
shows, it is very difficult to make improve- 
ments after bad habits have been acquired. 
At least, it is far easier to acquire correct 
habits in the first place, for then nothing 
has to be unlearned; you build on a solid 
foundation and your progress toward speed 
and accuracy is certain. An old shorthand 
reporter bluntly puts it: “It is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks,” and so it is 
A few hints may serve to help you avoid 
some of the pitfalls that otherwise would 
be sure to retard your movement toward a 
successful goal. 


years 


as. 
Junior Test 


See how attractively you can 
type W. R. Hunt's “A Morning 
Wish,” which makes such an ap- 
propriate New Year test, para- 
graphing properly, and inserting 
the title and author's name. 


The sun is just rising on the morning of 
another day, the first day of a new year. 
What can I wish that this day, this year, 
may bring to me? Nothing that shall make 
the world or others poorer, nothing at the 
expense of other men; but just those few 
things which in their coming do not stop 
with me, but touch me, rather, as they pass 
and gather strength. A few friends who 
understand me, and yet remain my friends. 
A work to do which has real value without 
which the world would feel the poorer. A 
return for such work small enough not to 
tax unduly any one who pays. A mind 
unafraid to travel, even though the trail be 
not blazed. An understanding heart. A 
sight of the eternal hills and umresting sea, 
and of something beautiful the hand of man 
has made. A sense of humor and the power 
to laugh. A little leisure with nothing to 
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January Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good only until February 25, 1926) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes by 5. 

Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. Each 

250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying figure, to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


class in the university. I, whose memory still stung with the birch, was t 
wield the birch myself ; and I pray that I may not descend to vicarious revenge 

In what way does one go about a task of teaching and how may one prepare: 
Many years ago, for one day only, I was a substitute’ instructor in a Sunday 
school ; but then a leaflet was handed out with the lesson set. I had only to brush 
up on the golden text and use a long pointer on the map, as harder matters were 
handled by the superintendent in his address at the end.* But now, with two 
months before me for preparation, I do not know which way to turn. The faculty 
left within a few days of my appointment, and I was alone to sweat upon the 
problem. I bought a book or so, but fouled myself in unnecessary rules and’ 
then escaped to Europe dragging my burden with me. Like the hag of a story book 
I am bent under a sack of troubles. 

It will be terrifying, when we open in September, to see a row of eager faces 
shining with expectation that I have a secret to make their writing easy, to see 
pencils poised for a word of wisdom as if I were a balloon of hottest gas and 
would presently loose the windy vent; still more terrifying to behold a general 
nodding of curly heads or snapping after flies. This last, with a* rubber band, 
is a harmless sport for a drowsy student and tends to rid the room of pests, but 
I must now forget how it was once my solace and frown upon the custom. I used, 
also, through a sleepy hour of the English poets, to draw lines slantwise* on my) 
book, twisting them about to avoid cutting any word; and these lines to me wer: 
a railroad in a rolling country and it was a trick to choose the shortest course « 
easy curve. It is nonsense, however, I shall deny my students. 

Suppose I run dry’ before the hour is out? Here on the sands of England | 
can compose a speech that will last the afternoon. I can swing my arms in expres 
sive gesture and find apt references at will. But before my class, in my hot 
embarrassment, my flowery periods may shrivel® to fifteen minutes. How 
teachers fill the gap? Do they scrawl headings on their cuffs? Do they lead 
song to fill the empty portion of the dawdling hour? Or will it be possible t 
stir the clock to a livelier pace? I shall say, Consult for® a moment the blackboard 
at the rear, and then when their backs are turned, perhaps I may lunge forward 
secretly to push ahead the minute hand. 

And in those golden days of October when the trees are ripe with frost and 
the wind whistles a shrewd invifation’’ from the north, how shall I hold thei 
truant thoughts indoors, prisoners to my droning voice? Will I be asked hard 
questions? Shall I follow Falstaff in my class and decline to give reasons © 
compulsion though they be as plentiful as blackberries ?’'_ My students must look 
up these things themselves, | shall say, so that they will stick better in the memor 
It will be best to scorn all definitions, to booh at these hard questions, and inforn 
my class that we have passed the primer.(2995 strokes)—Continued from 
Thread of English Road,” by Charles Sydney Brooks. 


[Repeat from the beginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.) 


JR cass in then, my relief and astonishment when I was invited to conduct : 
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io. A few moments of quiet, silent medita- 
tion. The sense of the presence of God. And 
the patience to wait for the coming of these 
things, with the wisdom to know them when 
they come. 


Senior Test 


Here is matter for a third page 
in the Cruise booklet you started 
last month, with the data for the 
itinerary to complete it, or, rather, 
as much of it as we are going to 
use in our booklet! Those of you 
who missed last month’s test can 
make a booklet from this matter 
alone, if you wish, instead of just 
the ordinary plain copy page (Part 
I) and tabulation test (Part IT). 


Part I 


Raymond-Whitcomb Service for the Indi- 
vidual Traveler. For nearly half a century 
“Raymond-Whitcomb” has meant to all Amer 
icans “Travel”—not only in America, but in 
all parts of the world. During this period 
we have taken thousands of Americans, 
traveling as Americans should, everywher« 
that comfortable travel is possible. 

Though there is probably small need to 
call attention to our success in the Conducted 
Tour and Cruise fields, there are other ac 
tivities, in which we are constantly and suc 
cessfully engaged, that are perhaps not so 
well known to the traveling public. In fact 
there is almost no service for which you, as 
a traveler, might ask that we cannot promptly 
and efficiently render 

This booklet has been prepared for those 
who contemplate a trip to Europe. In it you 
will find detailed the manifold services we 
hold at your disposal and for your assistance. 
In particular it emphasizes the arrangements 
we are in the habit of making for those of 
our clients who do not wish to travel on a 
Conducted Tour, or who do not wish to abide 
by a tour itinerary of limited flexibility. 

This service, we feel,.does not replace Con 
ducted Tours; rather it supplements them. 


Part II 


The route of the cruise: Leave New York 
January 28, noon, arrive at Funchal, February 
5, a.m., 2,762 nautical miles; leave Funchal, 
February 5, p.m., 611 miles, arrive at Gibral- 
tar, February 7 a.m.; leave Gibraltar, Febru- 
ary 10, midnight, 412 miles, arrive at Algiers, 
February 12, a.m.; arrive at Nice, 457 miles, 
February 14, a.m., leaving Algiers February 
12, p.m.; leave Nice February 15, midnight, 
arrive at Tunis, February 17, a.m., 458 miles; 
leave Tunis February 17, p.m., arrive Febru- 
iry 18, am. at Palermo, 179 miles; leave 
Palermo February 17, p.m., arrive at Cairo, 
943 miles, on February 21, a.m.; arrive at 
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Jerusalem, March 4, p.m., 292 miles, leaving 
Cairo, March 3, p.m.; leave Jerusalem, March 
6, p.m., 72 miles, arrive at Beyrouth, March 6, 
p.m.; leave Beyrouth March 6, p.m. and arrive 
at Constantinople on March 9, a.m., 810 miles; 
leave Constantinople March 10, am. arrive 
at The Bosphorus, March 10, a.m; arrive at 
Athens, March 11, a.m., 369 miles, leaving The 
Bosphorus, March 10, a.m.; leave Athens, 
March 12, a.m., 135 miles, arrive at the Greek 
Islands at March 12, p.m.; leave the Greek 
Islands March 12, p.m., arrive at Cattaro, 
March 14, a.m., 590 miles; leave March 14, 
p.m.; arrive at Venice, 343 miles, March 15, 
p.m., leave March 16, p.m.; arrive at Syracuse, 
658 miles, March 18, a.m., leaving on March 18, 
p.m.; arrive at Naples, March 19, a.m., 245 
miles, leave Naples, March 21, p.m.; arrive 
at Marseilles, 457 miles, March 23, a.m., leav- 
ing on March 23, a.m.; arrive at Gibraltar, 
March 25, a.m., 690 miles, arrive at Cher- 
bourg, 1,130 miles, March 28, a.m., leaving 
Gibraltar on March 25, a.m.; leave Cher 
bourg, March 28, noon, arrive at Southamp- 
ton, 90 miles, March 28, p.m.; leave South- 
ampton, March 21, arrive in New York, 3,095 
miles, April 7 


O.G. A. Awards 


Silver Pin 


ion High School, Grand Rapids, Mict 


Bronze Pin 


Mary Geiger, Holy Trinity High School, Roxbury, Mass 

Mary Goldman, Portland High School. Portland, Maine 

Violet Lang, St. John’s School, Defiance, Ohio 

Pauline Schwartz, The Barnes Commercial School, Denver 
Cole 


Honorable Mention 


Simon Nama. Kearney, Nebr 


100% Clubs 


Sisters of St. Agnes. St. John’s School, Deflance, Ohio 


O. A. T. Awards 
Silver Pin 


Grove, T? son Schon 


Sterling W 


Honorable Mention 


Katherine M Anderser Cream City Business College, Mil 


waukee, Wis 

















100% Clubs 


Mrs. Leona F. Mumma, Thompson School. York, Pa 


Se 


Competent G@ Typistdwards 


Gold Pin 


Leola Gardisky, Madison College, Madison, Wis 
Lols G. Farnham, Madison College, Madison, Wis 


Honorable Mention 


Marcial Davis, Tucson High School, Tucson, Ariz. (86.9 net 


words; 4 errors) 


Archie Gee, Tucson High School, Tueson, Ariz 86.1 net 
words; no errors 
Helen Canvas. Morton School, Wilkinsburg, Pa 85.9 net 


words: 4 errors) 
Iais G. Farnham, Madison 
net words; 3 errors) 
Beatrice Gonzalez, Tucson High School 
net words; 3 errors) 


College, Madison, Wis 824 


Tucson, Ariz 81.7 


Ann Sedlak, Morton School, Wilkinsburg, Pa (78.9 net 
words; 1 error) 
Leola Gardisky, Madison College, Madison, Wis. (78.2 net 


words; 5 errors) 
Esther Ahlberg, Madison College 
words; 4 errors) 
Will Dixon, Grand 
Nebr. (73.1 net 
Elizabeth McLeod 
words; 2 errors) 
Dorotha Duckworth, Madison 
net words; 5 errors) 
Flordora M Mellquist 
Falls, 8S. Dak. (70.1 net 


Madison, Wis. (78.1 net 


Island Business College, Grand Island 
words; 4 errors) 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can (72.3 net 


College, Madison, Wis. (71.2 


Washington High School, Siour 
* 


words; o> errors 


Transcription Test Awards 
Bronze Medal 
125-Word Speed 


Dorothy Fiynn, Los Angeles, Calif 


Mae E. Lies, Central High School, New Rockford, N. Dak 


Viola L Siebert, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 
Lucile Siebert, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 
Mary Curry, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 
Mary Fletcher, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 
Helen Henry, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit. Mich 
Vera Willcox, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 
Anne Torma, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 
Irving Meiland, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 
Irene Kopke, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 


Mary C. Cusick, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 

Elizabeth Sisko, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 
Agnes Tonini, San Luts Obispo High School San Luis 
Obispo, Calif 

Frances Swartz, Grand Haven 


~~ 


Something New--- 


High School, Grand Haven, 


Mich 


The O. G. A. ring in sterling silver with 
blue enamel. <A beautiful ring, which man) 
prefer to the gold. Price, $2.50, net. Gold 
O. G. A. pin with blue enamel, 75 cents, net 
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Plate for the November: 
O. G. A. Test 
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New Year’s--World’s Oldest Holiday 
By Earle W. Gage 


in “The Dearborn Independent” 
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Official Reporter in Manila 


E take pleasure in in- 

troducing to our read- 
ers Mr. Juan Adea, Official 
Reporter in English of the 
Philippine House of Repre- 
sentatives, Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The Philippine House of 
Representatives is composed 
of English- and Spanish- 
speaking members, the for- 
mer coming generally from 
the so-called rising genera- 
tion of Filipinos, who are 
products of the public school 
system maintained by the 
Philippine government; the 
latter are those educated in 
institutions established during Spanish sover- 
eignity in the Islands. Hence, the need for 
reporters both in English and in Spanish. 

Mr. Adea, we learn, has acquired a repu- 
tation as being one of the fastest writers in 
English in the Philippine Islands, having 
obtained the highest rating in a recent com- 
petitive senior reporter examination given by 
the Philippine Civil Service. Mr. Adea is a 








A | 
Juan Adea 








halls of state! 
We congratula 


world. 


chosen upon examination to fill one of t! 
positions—one more Greggite reporting it 


rise to this position of 
Philippine Islands, and know that his success 
will be an inspiration to the many readers of 
the Gregg Writer on 


graduate of the Manila Hig 
School. Leaving school, 
studied Gregg shorthand at 
the Philippine School of 
Commerce, Manila, graduat 
ing from this school in 192! 
with the highest honors 
his class. Entering the Ci 
Service, he was emp! 
for two years in var 
branches and bureaus of 
Philippine government. 
In 1923 there was create 
in the Philippine House 
Representatives, two pos! 
tions calling for the servic 
of competent English short 
hand writers. Mr. Adea was 
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importance 
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“Becoming a Shorthand ‘Reporter 


(Continued from the December issue) 


The Junior Reporter 


HEN a shorthand reporter has had 
WY serua experience for a year or two 

and has demonstrated his ability to 
write accurately and to transcribe intelligently 
—to please the clients for whom he works— 
he may be called a successful junior reporter. 
He perhaps has not been given the most diffi- 
cult reporting assignments, but with this 
preparation in training and actual experience 
he approaches a stage where he either goes 
nearer to ultimate success or settles down 
with a self-satisfaction that leads eventually 
to failure. A junior reporter, if we have 
given him the proper name, can conduct him- 
self in a manner that will make him con- 
stantly more competent, and the serious ques- 
tion for every young reporter thus situated is 
whether he will fully prepare himself for 
leadership. 

Develop “Success” Qualities 

A number of plans might be suggested 

which could be followed with great advan- 
tage. Experience in the conduct of a short- 
hand reporting business teaches us we cannot 
be arrogant, boastful, exalted, careless or in- 
different, but is the young reporter who has 
emphasized the importance of skill in short- 
hand writing always alert about his de- 
velopment along the general lines of business 
conduct? Sometimes one is so intent on what 
he considers the major qualification for a 
position that he overlooks other essential 
qualifications necessary if the highest degree 
of success is to be attained. As a reporter 
learns the negative qualities to be avoided, 
he should learn what positive qualities are 
applicable to his personal development or 
business advancement. 


Tact 


The reporter establishes his standing in the 
community by the development of general 
qualities. Opportunity is presented every day 


to show what the reporter's training is, and 
conspicuous among the general attainments 
is the quality of tact. The tactful reporter 
is not presumptuous, bashful, or obtrusive, but 
he knows his place and acts with proper 
decorum—quietly or forcefully as the circum- 
stances indicate to be advisable, deporting 
himself creditably and pleasingly toward his 
clients and all those who may have occasion 
to observe him. Proper conduct is possible 
only as the reporter has the capacity to ob- 
serve graciously and diplomatically the rules 
of society which have been determined by 
trial and performance to be common sense. 
The successful practice of shorthand report- 
ing is not excepted from the rules of pro- 
priety, dignity and good judgment. 


Professional Spirit 


In addition to the development of the con- 
structive qualities of character, the reporter 
should show an interest in all activities which 
have a bearing upon his profession, and one 
of the chief duties of the reporter in this con- 
nection is to become a member of his local 
and national organization, to attend and par- 
ticipate actively in the meetings that are held 
from time to time, and to contribute of him- 
self—his personality—to the literature of 
shorthand reporting. Serious thought, plus 
the originality of keen minded and alert short- 
hand reporters, ought to result in the produc- 
tion of new and helpful ideas in the conduct 
of the business, but, in any event, an exchange 
of ideas will give every reporter the benefit 
of the ideas of all. 


Coéperate With Your Fellow-Reporters 


A reporter cannot in good conscience take 
constantly from the experience of others 
without giving in return, for one’s value is 
determined as much by what he gives as by 
what he gets. 

After a reporter has been working earn- 
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A Commission Contract Case 


(Concluded from the December issue 
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estly, thoughtfully and actively for a period 
f three years he ought to have some con- 
tribution to make to the literature of his 
profession. Progress is made through co- 
operation, and in a profession that requires 
such a high degree of skill, where the de- 
mands of the work are constantly increasing, 
surely there is no reporter who will eventually 
be successful that cannot contribute something 

f his personality and ingenuity for the 
benefit of all. If this is a correct statement 
of the facts as they develop normally, then 
the young reporter is only doing what he 
should do when he gives his fellow reporters 
the benefit of any discoveries or improve- 
ments he has been able to make as a result 
of his experience. The younger reporters 
should be thinking of this obligation that 
rests upon them, and if they have not made 

contribution to their profession then any 
further delay will to that extent postpone 
their success as professional men. 

There are two principal sides to the de- 
velopment of a reporter: first, his develop- 
ment as a competent shorthand writer, which 
includes the development of good judgment, 
a high degree of skill and all the incidental 
qualities that make for competency; and, 
second, the assumption of his professional 
obligations, the relations to his fellow re- 
porters, to his clients, and to the public. Both 
are necessary elements in the attainment of 
utstanding success. 


Prepare for Greater Responsibilities 


Contemplating the advantages and disad- 
vantages of actual reporting experience and 
readjusting the impressions and opinions of 
the opportunities and obligations that associ 
ate themselves with the conduct of a practical 
reporting service, the reporter should now 
have a new and a different enthusiasm from 
what he possessed when he first looked long- 
ingly toward the time that his friends and 
clients would recognize his ability. He can 
now know in what particulars he should be 
enthusiastic and in what other particulars he 
should not be. He has now a yardstick by 
which to measure with an assurance of rea- 

nable accuracy the possibilities and proba- 
bilities of his ultimate success. In the light 
of these facts he can take stock of himself 
and prepare for the greater responsibilities 
which he is sure to be called upon to assume 
as he increases the number of his clients or 
receives an appointment to a court where the 
demands on the reporter are more diversified 
nd voluminous. 

When the junior reporter has the desire 
and the willingness to do what will be most 
beneficial to him, if he is uncertain of the 
course of conduct he ought to pursue, he can 
pick out some reporter to consult who has 
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been a distinct credit to the profession 
through fairness in his relation to clients and 
the public generally, through the standing he 
has acquired in his community and through 
the influence he has with others in developing 
a class consciousness among those who as- 
sume to represent themselves as shorthand 
reporters. If there is no pride of craftsman- 
ship, if there are no deep satisfactions from 
difficult tasks creditably performed, if there 
is no profound respect in the community for 
the man who holds himself out as competent 
to render a helpful service in the business 
affairs of the world, then the foundation for 
the success of any man is lacking. 


(To be continued next month) 


A Commission Contract 
Case 


(Concluded from the December issue) 


A Yes, that is my wife's, yes, sir 

Q Mr. Hart, when was the first time you talked 
with Mr, Dale about the sale of this property on 
Sheridan Road? A Well, that was in January. 

Q In January? A 1923. 

Q And at that time he paid you a thousand « 
binding the bargain? 

A He did not pay 
cent. 

Q Well he paid Mr. Johnson who represented you 
a thousand dollars? A Yes. 

Q And Mr. Johnson has held that thousand dollars 
in escrow ever since, hasn't he? 

A Ever since, 

Q You begun a law suit against Mr. D 
out of this transaction, did you not? A Ye 

Q And your feeling toward him at this pa 
time is not a very friendly feeling? 

A Why, naturally not. 


That is all 


lollars 


me nothing I did not get a 


exactly. 


Mr. Martin: 


RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION 


By Mr. Gares 


Q Now, you say that Mr. Johnson is holding a 
thousand dollars in escrow. Do you know whether 
Mr. Johnson still has that thousand dollars or not? 

A I could not say. Maybe he returned it back 
It is more than I can tell 

Q But Mr. Johnson got a thousand dollars? 

A Yes, certainly 

Q You never got any of it? 

Q Do you know whether 

A What? 

Q Do you know 
thousand dollars? 


A Not any 
he got it or not? 


whether Mr. Johnson go 
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A Yes, certainly. I seen the check. A It was payabl 


Q Who signed the check? 


Business Letters 
Discount Wrongfully Deducted 
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e, I believe, to B. J. Hart, which 


Q Whose check was it, do you know? he held in escrow. 

A It was made out in my name, I presume. Q Did you endorse it? A No, I did not. 

Q Not what you presume. Did you see a check? Q Are you sure it was payable to B. J. Hart? 
A I did, for a thousand dollars. A I am positively sure it was B. J. Hart. 


A It was signed by L. J. Dale Mr. Gates: That is all. The plaintiff rests 
Q Payable to him? Thereupon the plaintiff rested his case. (4065 
rc — Cw Y 

j 
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[From “Gardner's Constructive Dictation,” page 138, letters 1, 2, and 3) 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 1925-26 


Illinois 


. t Mary's School, Alton 

sister M. Pius, Holy Family Academy, Chicago 
sisters of Christian Charity, Josephinum Higt 
Chicago 

Retta Coon. Township High School, Dwight 

Miss S&S M. Becker, Evanston Township 
Evanston 

Mrs. Mayme Chapman, Moore Township High School. 
city 

Annabel Crum, Illinois Woman's College, Jacksonville 

D. C. Beighey, Western Illinois State Teachers’ College, 
Macomb 

Finley B. Morse, Medora Township High School, Medora 

Mary O. Pollard, Frances Shimer School, Mt. Carrol! 

Mrs. B. W. Richards, Riverside-Brookfield High School, 
Riverside 

Sister Mary Victor, Sacred Heart Academy. Springfield 

Sister M. Jeolanta, St. Joseph's School, Waukegan 

Lella Ferguson, West Chicago Community High School, West 
Chicago 


School, 


High School, 


Farmer 


Kansas 
Great Bend High School, Great Bend 
Independence High School, Independen e 
Francis Commercial School, St. Francis 


L. Bumgarner 
Jessie P. Stewart, 
Msther Paschen, St 


Missouri 


Esther M. Rehkoff, Southeast Missouri! Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau 

BR. D. Shrewsbury, Pat 
River 

Sister M. Jane, St 
Joseph 

W. F. Clark, High School, Wellsville 


River Senior High School, Fiat 


Benedict's College and Academy, St 


New Hampshire 
Mrs. Hazel G. Blood, Lebanon High School, Lebanon 
Agnes Stein. Thayer High School, Winchester 


Rules and Regulations for the T. T. Tests 


(Concluded from page 247 


All Gregg writers qualifying at 150, 175, and 
200 words a minute in the annual contests of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
shall be automatically eligible to receive the ap- 
propriate Gregg Expert Medals. These will be 
sent upon application—the silver medal for the 
150, the gold for 175, and the diamond for the 


200 words-a-minute test (the 150 words-a-minute 
test is the lowest speed dictated in the N. 5S 
R. A. Contest) 


. The Examining Cothmittee shall consist of Mr 
Gregg, Mr. SoRelle, Mr. Hagar, Mr. Swem, and 
Miss Ulrich 


Key to An Old-Time Christmas Ship 


Left to right, starting with the head: car-correct, 
this, (mouth) moan, luck; can, care, key, gust, ill, 
hill, meat, cannot, on, next, ask, him, on the, come, 
seaman, quick, move, ahem, theme, meck, make, 
eke, so, (hump) year, guess, mitten, in-not, yea; 
much, them, yell, me, which-change, shall-ship, be, 
but-by; mor, any-knee, rack, maim, lay-like, yes, 
mood, mug, noon-none, wool, week, lack, rail, rig, 
(tail) awe, knee-any, you are, why, wire, kind, 
no-know, unite, tighten; acme, lick, glad, go-good, 
kin, like-lay, hug, year, me; gush, ear, call, are- 
our-hour, he; root, cool, let-letter, gay-gave, will-well, 
give-given, gap, map. (hind leg) oil, mute, thy, 
eagle, mine, must; enclose, lay-like; care, receiver, 
soon, sing-single, scrip; motion, oration, era, harass, 
of, next, (forelegs beginning where legs cross) do, 
yam, act, work, comb, put, favor; ape, for, mow- 
most, kill, me, you, men, gear, met, we, woe, way, 
yawn, say, aleI will, get, good-go, can; ordain- 
ordinary, swing, wig, fur, north; like-lay, lie-light, 
write-right, ear, gull, hero, game, oar-or, your letter, 


you cannot, and the, hum, from week to week, 
period; care, ache, any-knee, core, goal, Nome, into, 
coal, hole-whole, gush, elm, writ, mill, May, Carrie, 
Clay, in the, that, can, ash, you, hue, ah, numb, 
why, new-knew; (body) lit, our-hour-are, move, yore, 
language, rank, king; may, name-nay-neigh, alloy, 
rhyme, knew-new; (eye) well-will, I, are-our-hour, 
(ear) sky, will, well; (halter and ropes) knee-any, 
when, nay-neigh-name, am-more, May; in-not, deter 
mine, mean, nor, instant, morn, moon, not-in, must, 
in-not, move; ship-shall, which-change, who, when; 
home, different-difference, soon, in his, next, must, 
is-his, glad, car-correct; home, hum, miss, hymns, 
(seddle bag) clear, tug, shook, sure, Cora, holly, 
alone, Mollie, from, represent, reap, row, roam 
Nora, kettle, granite, Clara, here, deacon, meal, 
came, merry, cakecharacter, wheel, awoke, the, 
acquit, acknowledge, under, me, neigh-nay-name, 
moor, or, real-regard, arena, rill, lane, acre, neck, 
kit, hack, lamb; on, mourn, nonenoon, camera, 
in-not, Norris, east, am-more; gear, lack, gain, year. 
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